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about 4s. 6d. to 4s. 7d. per lb. ; that imported by private 
traders is worth from 4s. 9d, to 5s. per lb. 



N.B. Specimens of the exotic spices alluded to above, 
and the three var. of nutmeg fruit (in spirits) accompany 
this parcel of nutmegs for the Society's inspection. 

D. LOCKHART. 



No. II. 
EXTIRPATING THE STUMPS OF TREES. 

The Large Gold Medal, the Premium offered, was 
voted to Sir John Jamison, K.G.V., President of 
the Agricultural Society of New South Wales, for his 
Method of Extirpating the Stumps of Trees, in order 
to clear Forest Land for Cultivation. 

Regentville, New South Wales, 
SIR, 24<A May, 1830. 

Observing that the "Society for the Encouragement 
of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce," has offered a 
premium for the best method of extirpating the stumps 
and roots of trees, I beg leave through you to submit the 
method described in the accompanying address I de- 
livered to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society, as 
my discovery, which method is in high approval, and 
general adop^Dn and practice in this colony. 

I am, Sir, &c. &c. 

A. AiKiN, Esq. John Jamison. 

Secretary, Sfc. Sfc. 
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CERTIFICATE. 



I, Francis Forbes, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New South Wales, do hereby certify, that I practised 
the method of removing the stumps and roots of trees, 
left after the felling of the timber, recommended by Sir 
John Jamison, in his " Report of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society of New South Wales for 1829," 
with complete success, at a small farm of mine, situated 
upon the river Nepean, in New South Wales. , The 
number of stumps very considerably exceeded fifty, — 
perhaps there were 200 of large girth. The plan was 
suggested to me by Sir John Jamison for the first time 
in the year 1828, and I soon after adopted it. In witness 
whereof, I have hereto set my hand, this 22d day of 
IVfay 1830, 

Francis Forbes. 



" In this country, which presents almost a universal 
forest, and where the rich tracts of land best calculated 
for agricultural purposes are, in general, not only more 
heavily timbered, but the trees of a species more difficult 
to grub up and burn off than other forest-trees which 
inferior land usually bears, it must be allowed that any 
practical method calculated to diminish the labour, and 
consequent heavy expense of clearing the ground of its 
timber, becomes an object of such public importance, that 
I beg leave, before I address you on the progress of agri- 
culture during the past year, to call your attention to 
some observations I have made, by which the ground can 
be cleared of its forest-trees with greater economy and 
facility than hitherto practised. 

VOL. XLVIII. 2 F 
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" In the early part of 1825, 600 acres of forest-timber 
were felled nearly adjoining my house at Regent-Ville, 
and remained untouched until September 1828, when 
about thirty labourers were employed to grub up the 
stumps and to burn off the timber. But, on trial, the 
long drought had rendered the ground so hard, that hoes 
and spades made such slow progress in clearing the earth 
from the roots, and the dry and hardened state of the 
wood made the execution by means of axes so laborious 
and tedious in barking and sapping the stumps and cut- 
ting the roots, that this usual method of burning out the 
stumps was abandoned. But as the above extent of forest 
was felled for a park and pleasure-grounds, and not in- 
tended for agricultural purposes, I determined to get 
clear of the unsightly appearance of the stumps, by 
burning them off to the surface of the earth with the 
felled timber which surrounded them. 

" As an experiment, twenty acres were ordered to be 
cross-burnt, in the customary way, with riders, into conve- 
nient lengths, which, owing to the dry state of the timber, 
was completed with ease and expedition. A considerable 
number of logs were directed to be rolled close round each 
stump, and when completed, the entire twenty acres 
were set fire to on the same evening. The following 
morning about one-third of the whole stumps had burnt 
out even to the extreme points of the roots, many feet 
under ground ; and as the whole were in regular course 
of consumption, a few men were left to attend to the fires 
when necessary. Thus, in four or five days, ninety-nine 
stumps with their roots, out of every hundred, were burnt 
most perfectly without the use of a cross-cut saw, spade, 
or axe ; and, by this method, more than double the ex- 
tent of work was performed, and in a much more complete 
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manner, than any other mode hitherto followed could 
have effected, and certainly with much less bodily labour. 
This plan was persevered in until upwards of four hundred 
acres were cleared, and the stumps were burnt out in a 
much more perfect manner than had been before expe- 
rienced. Some of our honorary members, vice-presidents, 
and many members of the society, witnessed the progress 
and effect of the above method of clearing felled forest- 
timber; and as the plan is generally well known and 
adopted in this neighbourhood, its saving of labour, and 
many advantages, must soon bring it into general use. 

" It may be necessary to offer some further remarks in 
illustration of this method of felling and clearing tracts 
of forest-land in the way described. The soil of the 
four hundred acres cleared was argillaceous, combined 
with a red vegetable mould, which might be considered 
of a middling quality of forest-ground. The felled timber 
consisted of iron-bark, box, stringy-bark, gum, and apple- 
tree, so that it was a perfectly mixed forest. The apple 
and box-tree stumps burned out with the greatest facility 
and expedition; the iron-bark next, and the gum and 
stringy-bark slowest. The last, however, burnt out 
perfectly, though some of them required more fuel and 
attention than the former. 

" I have also to observe, that the wood was felled at that 
period of the summer when the sap was raised from the 
roots to the trunks of the trees, to give growth and vigour 
to the branches and foliage. This is a period of much 
importance in the economy of clearing land of its forest, 
inasmuch as the tree is cut down when the stump is 
exhausted of a considerable portion of its vegetative sap, 
and, in consequence, the roots very generally die, and 
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dry up the better for burning out. On the contrary, 
when trees are felled in the winter, the stumps and roots 
are invigorated with the return sap, and the ensuing 
spring very commonly forces out shoots from the stumps 
and suckers from the roots, which keep them alive and 
render them diflScult to grub up or burn off; besides the 
additional labour necessary to destroy the young forest, 
which will spring up by using injudicious seasons' in 
felling wood. It must likewise be acknowledged, that 
the two seasons of drought not only occasioned an 
unusual dryness of the timber, but of the earth also, 
which assisted the success of the plan of burning out the 
stumps. Besides this, the argillaceous mixture of the 
soil promoted the burning process; as the earth, ignited 
by the fire of the logs and stumps, continued its course 
until the extreme points of the roots were consumed. 
This experiment estabhshes a fact, that our former mode 
of opening the earth round the stump removed that 
quality of soil driest and best calculated to ignite and 
conduct the mutual burning influence of the wood and 
earth, so long as any of the former remained unconsumed. 
After the fall of rain, which took place in the rtiiddle of 
the month, the ground became so saturated and the 
timber so wet, that it was found the success of the plan 
would be retarded ; therefore, during this state, the people 
were employed in rolling logs round the stumps, and after 
a few days of dry weather, the fires were again lighted, 
when they burned with the former facility. 

" The above experiment was tried on dead sapless 
stumps, situated on rich alluvial soil, where it answered 
to a degree to make me lament having burnt the wood 
off many hundred acres, and subjecting myself to the 
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increased labour and expense of grubbing the stumps up 
by the roots, or drawing wood from a distance to burn 
thera out from the surface. 

" I feel perfect confidence in the certain success of 
the method now described to you for clearing forest- 
ground. It will always succeed if the timber has been 
cut down when the sap is up, and allowed to season 
from two to three years, when the stumps will be dead, 
and the timber dry and exhausted of its sap, so as to burn 
off in the radical way submitted to your notice. But the 
ground must be dry, and either of argillaceous or rich 
vegetable mould. Gravelly or sandy soil will not conduct 
the fire below the surface. 

" The economy of this plan will not be so available to 
new settlers, requiring a spot of cleared ground for im- 
mediate cultivation. They must, for the first year at 
least, follow the old, tedious, and expensive method of 
grubbing out the stumps or clearing the earth round 
them, cutting off the bark and the sap, to succeed in 
burning them out a requisite depth to allow the plough 
to work over them. But the felling at the proper season 
such tracts of forest as may be desired to be cleared, will, 
in the course of two or three years, enable them to adopt 
with facility the economy and expedition of the method 
recommended, which is not only important to be known 
and acted upon in this territory, but in the great forest 
wilds throughout the globe, where civilised man desires 
to raise his bread. 

" Whilst on this subject, it may be well to explain to 
you another method which I have practised, in progres- 
sively clearing forest pasturage-land, by felling the young 
sapling-trees and wattles, and burning them and the 
unsightly standing dead skeleton-trees with the quantity 
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of dried felled timber so generally strewed over the forest 
tracts. Cutting down the young trees admits a freer circu- 
lation of air, and of the sun's rays, to sweeten and improve 
the quality of the herbage; and the quantity of food is 
considerably increased by clearing the naturally fallen 
trees and branches which are so plentifully scattered on 
the ground. And besides, burning off the decayed timber 
destroys many venomous reptiles, dangerous to man and 
beast; and that which is not the least reward of this 
plan, is the beautiful and park-like appearance which it 
gives to an estate. The improved quality and quantity 
of food, following such a system of clearing, would amply 
repay the labour it costs, and if followed up every third 
year, forest pasturage would be progressively made more 
valuable and ornamental, at an easy expense." 



